LIFE  AMONG  THE   STARS

the first of many parties in his honor, all duly reported by Hedda
Hopper.

Elsa Maxwell began to recall the many times and places she
had met him. The columnists from coast to coast began to recount
stories of his prowess, like the one about how he smashed the
Prince of Wales' piano (it had belonged to Queen Victoria, and
at one chord of the powerful Rubinstein hands it collapsed on
the floor), and to quote his bon mots ("A pianist should never
go to another pianist's recital; if he plays badly it is irritating and
if he plays well it is annoying!").

And always he has played superbly, magnetically, colossally. The
critics have run out of words and begun again. An artist in the
grand tradition, he has taken the hardships of touring with the
perfect aplomb with which he takes everything. When a piano
had not arrived in a small Midwestern town, he rode to the next
town himself and came back on the truck with the piano.

Once he came from Baltimore the evening before a Philhar-
monic concert, with his face unbelievably swollen from some food
poisoning. Dr. A. L. Garbat tried to help him but at the rehearsal
the next morning he played with his face bandaged so that only
his eyes showed. He looked as though he had just come out of an
encounter with a ten-ton truck.

He played the rehearsal through, and went home to rest for the
concert. I called Mrs. Rubinstein every hour, and every hour she
reported that he still hoped to play the concert.

He played the concert. One of the critics mentioned to me that
Rubinstein could lose a little weight.

"It's nothing," I said, "it's the light on the concert platform
that makes his face look fat"

During the season of 1944-45 we twice scheduled afternoon
broadcasts on the Sundays when he was playing solo concerts at
Carnegie Hall in the evening. The first of these was in fact an
appearance with Toscanini, no mean occasion in itself.
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